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interest in some kind of union, was very different in the various states :   in the early thirties such trade amounted to about a third of the total exports of Yugoslavia, Hungary and Austria ; to little more than a fourth of those of Rumania, and to a mere fifth of the total exports of Czechoslovakia.    The latter was the only one of the Succession States able to stand on her own in the world markets : her interest in eventual Danubian union is therefore based mainly upon defence against external aggression and reaction, and it would be quite senseless to expect her assent to any kind of union based upon the hegemony of an outside power likely to compete with Czechoslovakia, or in any way connected with the dangers of Hapsburg restoration.    But even Austria, although by far the greatest loser by the 1918 separation, had alternatives to Danubian union.   As regards iron ore, water power and wood,  the main raw materials produced in  the country, Germany was by far her best customer even before Hitler's accession 'to power, although she was the main and most dangerous competitor of the Austrian industries working for export.   Even Viennese High Finance, doomed to hopeless ruin after the emancipation of the other Succession States, might win new, if modest, prospects as a sub-agency of German financial expansion towards the Balkans.    For these reasons, after 1926 there  was a strong,   though  contested,  tendency  within the Austrian upper middle classes in favour of Anschluss,'1 which was all the stronger as German capital already controlled the heavy iron as well as the hydro-electric industries.    In 1931, under pressure of the economic depression, this tendency resulted in the Curtius-Schober agreement for an Austro-German Customs Union.
In preventing the realisation of the Curtius-Schober agreement France had to make positive proposals for a solution of the economic difficulties of the Danubian countries. After some hesitation the Tardieu Plan was developed.2 The Danubian countries, by reducing all inter-Danubian tariffs by 10 per cent, and abolishing all import and export prohibitions and exchange limitations, were to grant preferences to each other, i.e. for industrial products to Austria and Czechoslovakia, and for
1 This tendency must be strictly distinguished from the movements in favour of Anschluss during the first post-revolutionary period, based either (in 1918-19) on the working-classes, or (in 1920-1) pn the right-wing peasants and provincial middle classes, and always opposed by tne side not in harmony with the powers which were then in control of Germany* and especially of neighbouring Bavaria. See Keeton-Schlesinger, op. cit.a pp. 82-3.
* See Oberascher and Armstrong, op. dt.